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A QUESTION OF MOTIVE 



OTELIA CROMWELL 
Washington, D.C. 



If supplementary reading is at all worth while, the pupil should 
leave each course of high-school English more friendly with books 
than he was at the beginning of the semester. In other words the 
outside reading ought to be so planned and directed that it will not 
appear as a burdensome means to an end but as an end absolutely 
desirable in itself. As we wish our young people to acquire for all 
time the habit not only of reading but of reading with a discriminat- 
ing taste for the better kind of things, we must at the outset lead 
them to see that there is pleasure genuine and unstinted in the 
books on the "lists." One may object that the sugar-coated pill 
is pedagogically unsound, but our business is to teach a love 
of books; moreover, reading with adults is usually a matter of 
recreation. In our moments of sober introspection, we teachers of 
English have seen the situation bared of all illusions; we have 
known of numbers of our pupils who have turned in their reading 
reports with sighs of joy and the fixed determination to read no 
more until forced to for the next report. Our "two books a 
semester" did little indeed for the great majority who did not go 
to books from choice. So discouraged had I become with the 
results of the old plan that, disregarding utterly such orthodox 
motives as "acquaintance with the best authors," "ennobling our 
ideals," "reading to enlarge our vocabulary," I took a solemn vow 
that whether my pupils read classics or not they should get so 
much joy out of this supplementary reading that, like our friend 
Oliver, they would boldly ask for "more." 

So much for the purpose. When the time came for making 
plans I decided that a number of short readings comprising several 
types of composition — viz., the short story, the essay, the news- 
paper editorial, the letter — would not only attract the apathetic 
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pupil but, on account of the limitless variety of subject-matter, 
ultimately reach the interests of practically all. Two longer 
books, a novel and a biography, could be offered after the suspi- 
cions of the class had been allayed, the indifference overcome, and 
some enthusiasm awakened for newly discovered mines of pleasure. 
The semesters devoted to formal composition seemed for practical 
purposes a better time for my experiment than the semesters set 
apart for the closer study of literature. I believed, moreover, 
that I could kill two birds with one stone by utilizing the supple- 
mentary reading as material for oral composition. Without 
encroaching upon the three days sacred to developing, writing, 
and revising themes, I could use for my scheme one day out of the 
two left for oral composition. Two problems now confronted me: 
the preparation of reading lists and a method of checking up 
reports. 

First of all, I arranged readings for the first ten weeks of the 
semester as follows: 

Supplementary Reading for English 3A 

February 14, magazine stories 

February 21, short stories 

February 28, newspaper editorials 

March 7, novels 

March 14, magazine (non-fiction articles) 

March 21, essays 

March 28, essays 

April 18, biographies 

April 25, letters 

May 2, optional 

This amount of reading is not at all burdensome, because only 
two readings fall into the "book" class, the others being classified 
as "one-sitting" types. For these longer works — namely, biogra- 
phies and novels — three weeks' notice was given, but the lists for 
the other readings were posted one week only before the reports 
were due. 

We began with the short stories found in these magazines: 
Saturday Evening Post, American Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Scrib- 
ner's, McClure's, Harper's, Century, and Atlantic Monthly. This 
group afforded a wide enough range of types of stories to appeal 
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to every taste, and the notice given was long enough to allow 
the pupils to browse until they had found a story to their liking. 
On the day before the reports were due the pupils were given a 
short talk upon the bare essentials of the short story, emphasis 
being placed upon simplicity of plot, limitation of characters and 
events, and comparative rapidity of movement. They were told 
also that they would be expected to know whether or not the 
stories read conformed to these essentials. As the recitation period 
would not allow time for five-minute reports from all, written 
outlines were to be prepared. Care had to be taken, however, to 
assign topics which would test the pupils' reading but not produce 
a great amount of material for correction. I had to keep in mind 
the fact that these supplementary reports were being dovetailed 
into weeks when formal composition was being taught, weeks 
prolific of themes original and revised. Accordingly I suggested 
that the pupils prepare reports discussing the following topics 
arranged in the order given: 

Report I. The Short Story 

1. Name of story and author. 

2. Name and date of magazine containing story. 

3. Summary of plot (not more than four or five sentences). 

4. Reasons for liking or disliking the story. 

The recitation period allowed time for oral reports from six 
pupils, who were permitted to use their outlines for reference. 
Each report was followed by criticism of the grammar, voice, and 
posture of the student, and the last ten minutes of the period were 
devoted to a general discussion of the stories, volunteers answering 
such questions as: "Do you consider the plot simple?" "Are 
too many characters introduced?" "Could any events be elimi- 
nated without affecting the plot?" "When were you aware as to 
how the story would end?" "Would you have liked a different 
ending?" "What essential of the short story has been dis- 
regarded ? " These questions and some others put by the students 
themselves brought forth answers showing not only interest but a 
surprising amount of reflection and keen analysis. I discovered 
also that several members of the class had read, during the week, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
English 3A, Second 



Name of Pupil 



February 14, 
Magazine Stories 



February 21, 
Stories 



February 28, 
Editorials 



March 7, 

Novels 



Scribner's (February, 
igig), "Emperor's 
Ghost," Temple 
Bailey 



Harper's (January, 
1919), High Cost of 
Conscience , ' ' 
Beatrice Ravenel 



American (February, 

igig), "Paradise 
Regained," Samuel 
A. Derieux 



Good Housekeeping 
(February, 1919), 
"The Last of the 
Surgical," Ruth 
Sawyer 



Harper's (February, 
1019), "Praying 
Sally," Alice Brown 



Harper's (February, 
1919), "Praying 
Sally," Alice Brown 



American (February, 
1919), "The Man 
with the World's 
Record," Hoi 
worthy Hall 



Scribner's (February, 
1919)* ''Emperor's 
Ghost," Temple 
Bailey 



"Ice Water Pi- 
Fanny Hurst 



'Kaa's Hunting,' 
Kipling 



"Cap'n Bob of the 
Screamer," F. Hop- 
lunson Smith 



"A Winter's Court 
ship," Alice Brown 



"A Walk up the 
Avenue," Richard 
Harding Davis 



" Gallegher," Richard 
Harding Davis 



"Gift of the Magi, ; 
0. Henry 



" Murders in the Rue 
Morgue," Edgar 
Allan Poe 



" Farms for Soldiers," 
Washington Post 
(February 26, 1919) 



"What Kind of 
League ? ' ' Evening 
Star (February 26, 
1919) 



' Good Music for 
Washington. 
Evening Star (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1919) 



'Good Music for 
Washington, "Even- 
ing Star (February 
27, 1919) 



'The German Fleet 
Again," Washing- 
ton Post (February 
27, 1919) 



" Tomorrow's Tribute 
to the Victors,'' 
Evening Star (Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919) 



"Good Music for 
Washing ton," Even 

ing Star (Febru- 
ary 27, 1919) 



" Farms for Soldiers, 1 
Washington Post 
(February 26, 1919) 



The Eldest Son, 

Archibald Marshall 



The Broad Highway, 
Jeffery Farnol 



Awakening of Helena 
Richie, Margaret 
Deland 



Prisoners of Hope, 
Mary Johnston 



Huckleberry Finn, 
Mark Twain 



Rose in Bloom, L. M. 
Alcott 



Call of the Wild, 
Jack London 



Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come, 
John Fox, Jr. 



* Record of one-third of the class. 
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READING* 
Semester, 1918-19 



March 14, 

Magazines (Non-fiction 

Articles) 



March 21, 
Essays 



March 28, 
Essays 



April 18, 
Biographies 



April 25, 
Letters 



Harper's 
1010), ' 
That 
Walter 

Eaton 



(February, 

'Little Folks 

Grow, " 

Prichard 



Bookman (March, 
ipio), "Books I 
Knew as a Child," 
Rose Cohen 



World's Work (March, 
iQio)f "Life of Gen- 
eral Pershing," 
George MacAdam 



Good Housekeeping 
(February, 1010), 
"Reconstruction 
Even for Our Kit- 
chens" 



Good Housekeeping 
(February, ioro), 
" Women and Labor," 
W. L. George 



Saturday Evening Post 
(March 8, 1010), 
"Looking Back- 
ward," Henry Water 
son 



Seribner's (March. 
1010), "Who Pays the 
Cost of the War?" 
A. Barton Hepburn 



Atlantic Monthly 
(March, 1919), 
" Some South African 
Snakes," Williamj 
Charles Scully 



"Fisherman's Luck," 
Henry van Dyke 



"Chinatown," Jacob 
Riis 



'Modern Gallantry," 
Charles Lamb 



"On Song," Hilaire 
Belloc 



"Jewtown," 
Riis 



Jacob 



"Little Rivers,' 
Henry van Dyke 



'Ordered South,' 
Robert Louis Stev- 
enson 



"English and Ameri- 
can Song Birds," 
John Burroughs 



'Little Rivers,' 
Henry van Dyke 



" Criticism of Others,' 
A. C. Benson 



"The Meaning of 
Progress," W. E. B. 
Du Bois 



"On Falling in Love,' 
Robert Louis Stev- 



" Dream Children, 
Charles Lamb 



"Modern Gallantry," 
Charles Lamb 



" Gifts," Emerson 



"Fisherman's Luck, 
Henry van Dyke 



A utobiography,Htn)&- 
min Franklin 



Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jacob Riis 



Story of My Life, 
Helen Keller 



Twenty Years at Hull 
H ouse , Jane 

Addams 



Promised Land, Mary 

Antin 



Up from Slavery, 
Booker T. Wash- 
ington 



Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, George 
Herbert Palmer 



Theodore Roosevelt 
Jacob Riis 



Letters to His Son, 

Chesterfield 



Vailima Letters 
Stevenson 



Vailima Letters 
Stevenson 



Letters to W. B. 
Mason, Lafcadio 
Hearn 



Letters to His Son, 
Chesterfield 



Letters to Mrs. Hearn, 
Lafcadio Hearn 



Letters to Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Laf- 
cadio Hearn 



Vailima Letters 
Stevenson 
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more than one story from the magazines listed At the end of 
the period the written reports were collected from the students 
who had not made oral reports. The labor of examining these 
papers was relatively light, very little time being required to 
glance down the page for errors in structure in the few sentences 
demanded by questions 3 and 4. 

For the second short-story reading, I compiled a list from 
the literature lists in the Report on Reorganization of English in 
Secondary Schools, bulletins from the public library, and the supple- 
mentary list furnished by the head of my department. Included 
were not only the names of practically all the better-known writers 
of the short story but the names also of writers of minor distinction. 
Topics for the reports were as follows: 

Report II. The Short Story 

1. Name of story and author. 

2. Title of collection in which story is found. 

3. A one-word characterization of the story, as "weird," "exciting," 
"depressing," "sensational," "humorous," "pathetic," etc. 1 

4. Reasons for your characterization of the story. Mention incidents 
which influenced you to select the adjective you have used. 

The oral recitation was conducted similarly to the lesson of 
the previous week. A different group of pupils made reports, but 
practically every pupil volunteered some observation in the dis- 
cussions. Not only had the interest in the short story become 
greater, but the class as a whole responded more spontaneously 
to the call for criticism, the pupils understanding that criticism 
in its double meaning is the appreciation of merits as well as the 
detection of faults. 

During the eight weeks which followed the other types were 
read in the order listed. Reports were made each Friday. To 
insure each pupil's having an equal chance with the others, an 
effort was made to shift the relays of pupils making oral reports. 
The chart (shown on pp. 512-13) secured absolute fairness for all 
because oral reports were denoted by entries in red ink. It is 
quite a simple matter to make red-ink entries during the first half 

1 The suggestion for this topic was received from Thomas and Howe, Composition 
and Rhetoric. 
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minute of the pupil's report, and the work of the pupils not reciting 
may be checked up at the end of the day by a pupil. After the 
written reports are examined, they are returned to the pupils for 
revision in case of serious errors or several minor errors. 

The topics or questions given for these reports vary necessarily 
not only with the type of discourse being reported upon but with 
the progress of the pupil and the point of view of the teacher. I 
find that my problem is to give topics which will (1) demand the 
complete reading of the assignment, (2) stimulate enthusiasm, 
(3) produce intelligent criticism, and (4) insure a brief report. 
Without any desire to restrain the impulse to write freely and 
fully, I feel that it is better to require shorter reports which I can 
find time to examine than to demand longer papers which of 
necessity remain unread. Moreover, something is accomplished 
if we develop the pupil's power to condense thought and his ability 
to use concise, adequate language in the expression of thought. 
On the other hand, the oral recitation affords opportunity for 
unlimited expression. The subjoined lists of topics give a bare 
idea only of possibilities: 

Report III. Newspaper Editorials 

1. Name of newspaper. 

2. Date. 

3. Title of editorial. 

4. Point of view of editor (condensed). 

5. Point of view of student. 

A distinctive feature of this recitation grew out of the fact 
that, although the pupils were not restricted to the local news- 
papers, the majority of the class selected the home newspapers 
and many reports were on the same editorials. Consequently 
there was a demand for the reasons for the point of view of the 
students as well as for the difference of opinion in the interpreta- 
tion of the editor's discussion of the subject. Then, too, we had 
opportunity to contrast the direction of the individual interests of 
the pupils as they were bent toward national questions or local 
affairs. One of the greatest advantages of the readings of editorials 
was the stimulation of the spirit of inquiry into the news articles 
or the actual circumstances which gave rise to the editorials. 
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Report IV. Novels 
i. Name of novel. 

2. Name of author. 

3. Principal characters. 

4. Scene of events. 

5. Select a) or b): 

a) R61e of the leading character. 

b) Condensation of plot. 

6. Reasons for liking or not liking the story. 

7. Identification of author. 

The novel reports are always intensely absorbing. Whereas 
the pupil reporting follows the topics, the nature of the novel 
adapts itself to the expression of personal feeling, and the response 
to this opportunity is usually prompt and enthusiastic. Such 
questions as "Would you have acted in similar circumstances as 
the hero acted?" or "Could this have happened in real life?" or 
"Would you like such a character for a friend?" appeal to every 
pupil in the class, and the liveliness of the discussion not only 
evokes opinions and directs the attention toward novels other than 
the one read but furnishes an inexhaustible supply of "material" 
for composition. Indeed, so popular was the novel report, that a 
unanimous request was made for another day to continue discus- 
sions and to hear reports of other novels. 

Report V. Essay 

1. Name of essay and author. 

2. Title of volume in which essay may be found. 

3. Principal thought. 

4. Lesson learned. 

5. Parts worth remembering. 

6. Style. 

7. For whom suitable. 

8. Identification of author. 

In dealing with the essays one question for general discus- 
sion was, "How far does the author reveal himself in his work?" 
What was said about style involved no minute analysis of crafts- 
manship, such as forms a part of the technical study of certain 
classics studied during the "literature period," but concerned 
simply the general plan of the essay and the method of expres- 
sion. The pupils had no difficulty in deciding whether the style 
was simple, clear, direct or evasive, involved, pedantic. In 
our readings of essays the question of the perennial value of 
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certain books always arises, reasons being suggested as to why 
certain essays are read and re-read. The suitability of favorite 
essays as gift books is another topic infinite in its possibilities for 
stimulating thought. As a rule the preferences for one essay over 
another do not involve the question of style but are influenced by 
the intent of the essayist, his thought, the lesson taught. 

The report upon non-fiction articles selected from magazines 
follows essentially the line of the report upon the essay. To the 
list of magazines offered for short stories I added the New Republic, 
Scientific American, House Beautiful, and Good Housekeeping. The 
pupils were, moreover, given the privilege of substituting other 
magazines with the consent of the teacher. Any misgivings I may 
have felt on account of the informality of the course and the lati- 
tude allowed in the selection of readings were stilled when two boys 
asked permission to submit articles from the North American 
Review. 

Report VIII. Biographies 

1. Title of book. 

2. Author. 

3. Necessity for the biography. 

4. Take a), b), or c): 

a) Unusual experiences in the life of the person. 

b) The one great accomplishment. 

c) Obstacles in the way of success. 

5. Lessons learned from the life. 

The biographies offered were Jane Addams' Twenty Years at 
Hull House, Mary Antin's The Promised Land, Franklin's Auto- 
biography, Irving's Life of Goldsmith, Helen Keller's Story of My 
Life, Palmer's Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, Riis's Making of an 
American, Washington's Up from Slavery, Richard's Florence 
Nightingale, and Gilchrist's Life of Mary Lyon, in one group; 
Rolfe's Shakespeare the Boy, Nicolai's Boys' Life of Lincoln, Larcom's 
New England Girlhood, and Hale's New England Boyhood in a 
second group; and Mr. Gamaliel Bradford's series of "Portraits" 
in the Atlantic Monthly as a third group. A selection could be 
made from among the three. I included the simpler second group 
for the pupils who could not read with ease the more difficult books. 

The last prescribed readings — letters — brought us face to face 
with people, and no adroitly phrased questions were needed to 
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start a discussion of the message of the letter, the source of its 
charm, or the personality of the writer. The pupils, assuming 
the letters were addressed to themselves, were only too eager to 
give their preferences for certain letters or parts of letters and to 
hazard guesses as to the intent and the character of the writer. 
Not the least profitable result of the entire course were the letters 
written by the pupils as answers to the letters read. 
Report IX. Letters 

i. Name of the writer of the letter. 

2. Name of the person to whom the letter is addressed. 

3. General tone. 

4. Personality of the writer (quote bits of the letter as evidence). 

5. Effect of the letter upon the reader. 

6. How you would answer the letter. 

As I have said, my purpose in this plan for supplementary read- 
ing was neither to teach literature as such nor composition in its 
restricted sense but to awaken if possible an interest in books, an 
interest which would persist beyond the requirements of the course 
and the narrow limits of the schoolroom. Inasmuch as I was try- 
ing to do my full duty toward the demands of technical composition 
and the study of literature in the periods set apart for the work, I 
felt at liberty during this one hour a week to unshackle the bands 
of technique in the interest of free expression of individual and 
perhaps unconventional opinion upon works which had been read 
for pleasure. With this larger aim in view, namely, the love of 
books, I was thus able to accomplish more "outside reading" than 
in previous semesters. The work, however, while relatively 
untechnical and informal in method, was by no means unsys- 
tematic. The readings, in the order of arrangement, became 
increasingly difficult; the range of selection, though broad, admitted 
nothing harmful; and the observance of the principles of grammar 
and composition was demanded in the oral recitation and in the 
written reports. I am certain that the experiment justified itself, 
because the pupils not only did more outside reading at that 
particular period, but continued the readings of certain types at 
least to such an extent that during the remaining weeks of the 
semester I was appealed to from time to time for additional 
reading lists. 



